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LETTERS 


"Sumer is icumen in" 
Editor: 
| emphatically believe the church choir needs a vacation for at least two months! | say 
this realizing that there are many types of programs, gimmicks, etc., to get the choir to 
sing in the summer. “Have you discontinued choir for the summer in the past? Why?" 
| ask, why not? I've tried just about everything (even with some success) to keep a 
choir through the summer, and it is my experience that a choir gets "sung out" and 
needs a vacation—that sort of trip to the mountain top away from the situation so 
that when one comes down he can start with a fresh, new perspective in the fall. 
Further, the choirmaster needs a break even more, for the same reasons or for further 
study. |'m somewhat of a slave-driver with my choir, and for the purpose of offering 
our best to the Lord. This doesn't come without hard work. Ten months is enough, 
thank you. Summer vacation? We all need one. 

Robert Wetzler 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Editor: 
With a blackboard, tape recorder, a happy group, and a yardstick, our junior choir 
practices to perform with the senior choir twice a.month. We plan to go right through 
the summer, and a picnic is included in our plans. 

Thomas W. Glose 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Children Love to Chant 
Editor: 
Judy Samson's article, “Children Love to Sing,'’ reminded me of one hot August day, 
driving along the Gulf of Mexico on the way to the beach. My younger sister Renee, 
six, and my younger brother Guy, five, wanted to stop right away and go swimming. 
My dad wanted to keep driving. He pointed out a place and told us a little boy got 
bit by a shark there the week before. From the back seat of the car, Renee intoned, 
"| want to go swimming, swimming, swimming and Daddy won't stop." From the front 


seat, Guy picked up the chant, “Swimming and Daddy won't stop.’ Antiphonally, 
Renee chanted back, ‘| don't mind the sharks, | don't mind the sharks. Do you think 
the shark would bite me?" Without hesitating, Guy answered, "| don't think the shark 
would bite you, bite you, bite you.’ Each time my dad gave another reason we 
couldn't stop, they added a new verse refuting him. But they didn't sing to him, just 
back and forth to each other, econaing Seettens and repeating the refrain. Their 


spontaneous ballad went on without a break, sounding like well-practiced liturgical 
responses. Bambi Hamilton 
North Redington Beach, Florida 


"For the poor always ye have... 
Editor: 
| can see that Carolyn Warren has quite a problem—furthermora, her choir director 
has an even greater one, but it is not insurmountable. | would like Carolyn to know 
my experience. Each Wednesday night | accompany the choir director-organist to the 
church some distance away, because it does not seem wise for her to travel that far 
alone at night. While she practices, | arrange the chairs for the choir members and 
distribute the music. Afterward | help put the music away and tidy up a bit, thus 
relieving her of these small but important and time-consuming details. And after our 
choir tea time, there are always dishes to wash. Like Carolyn, | love to sing and | 
enjoy practicing although | do not sing on Sunday. If | am not sure of some of the 
notes, or if | don't think | can get something just right, | don't sing. In this way | do not 
disturb the others and add a sour note, yet | am getting training which some day may 
make me good enough to be a "Sunday" member of the choir. And in “behind the 
scenes’ activity, | feel that | definitely contribute. 

Evelyn, Roberts 

Beaver Dam, North Carolina 
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RENAISSANCE 


“Most churchgoers have noticed by now that something 
is happening to religious services in America. Clergymen 
call it the Liturgical revival. Translated from the Greek, 
this simply means that churches are trying to restore 
meaning and vitality to public worship.” — United Press 
International (Louis Cassels) 


Significant expression of this revival is the 
recently organized Lutheran Society for Wor- 
ship, Music and the Arts. It is dedicated to 
the promotion of the highest expression of the 


worship of God. 
The new society is hard at work, seeking to 
Daniel implement its program by engaging more and 
more parish musicians, pastors, artists, and 
Moe scholars as active members. 

The origins of the society can be traced to 
an informal meeting of several church musi- 
cians at the Minneapolis Assembly of the Lu- 
theran World Federation in August of 1957. 
Everyone who took part in this discussion had 
considered at some time the possibility of an 
organization which would bind together in 
fellowship the many individuals who share a 
common concern for Lutheran church music. 
However, up until this time, nothing concrete 
had been done about organizing a nationwide, 
inter-Lutheran group. It was decided that a 
subsequent meeting should be held the follow- 
ing November. 

Present at the November meeting in Chicago 
were leaders in the field of worship from 
almost every Lutheran body in America. None 
of the twenty-two persons present had any 
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question as to the need for such a society. The 
exciting result of this meeting was the decision 
to move ahead with plans for some kind of an 
organization. 

The only question was what the structure of 
the organization should be. Even though the 
majority of those present in Chicago were 
specialists in liturgy or church music, their 
unanimous conviction was that the proposed 
society should not limit its activities to these 
areas. They felt that only a society with 
organizational breadth would be worthy of 
enthusiasm and effort. Implicit in all the dis- 
cussion was the realization that without an 
adequate theology of worship, artistic endeavor 
could easily become an end in itself and fail 
to achieve its true destiny in worship. 

With this broad scope of activity roughly 
outlined, an executive committee was ap- 
pointed and instructed to implement the 
decisions of the Chicago group. 

In late December, 1957, the executive com- 
mittee met in Des Moines, Iowa, for its first 
meeting. None of the members had really 
faced up to the immensity of the task which 
confronted them, and there were moments 
when the size of the project seemed almost 
overwhelming. Enthusiastic letters from indi- 


viduals throughout the country, plus a gener- 
ous five-hundred dollar gift from the Lutheran 
Brotherhood Life Insurance Company, gave 
valued encouragement and support. 

A name was selected for the organization, a 
constitution partially drafted, a national con- 
ference planned, and invitations to membership 


circulated. In the first six months of 1958 
over five hundred people manifested their faith 
in this venture by joining a society which was 
not officially in existence, and which offered 
them nothing immediate or concrete in return. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, ex- 
pressed his interest in a letter: “I am sure that 
your eye has lighted on my enclosed check 
even before you read this sentence. That is 
the clearest Yes that I can give you, isn’t it? 
I want you to accept it as tangible and em- 
phatic evidence that I am in favor of what you 
are doing and as an expression of my hope that 
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the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and 
the Arts has an influential future ahead of it.” 

The first major event in the society’s exist- 
ence was the national conference held on the 
campus of the University of Minnesota last 
June. For those who were not present in 
Minneapolis, one can only report the feeling 
of exhilaration which came to those who 
sensed the momentous and historic nature of 
the occasion. The knowledge that concerned 
people from every Lutheran body were in 
attendance added underlying unity and 
breadth to the society’s beginning. A glance 
at the representation of states at the conference 
was further evidence of widespread interest. 

The conference agenda had something for 
everyone. Twelve lectures covered the broad 
range of the society’s interests. There were 
concerts, live drama, displays of recent publi- 
cations in the various fields, and considerable 
discussion. This was a “ground-breaking” 
conference where everyone worked toward 
laying the proper foundation for future 
activity. In the process, our corporate identity 
was also discovered. The closing general as- 
sembly voted to adopt the constitution. The 
Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the 
Arts became a reality. 

The society’s reason for existence is set 
forth in the following statement from the 
constitution. “The purpose of the society shall 
be the study and promotion of Christian wor- 
ship, music, ecclesiastical architecture, and art 
in the Lutheran Church. The program of the 
society shall be so designed that it will (1) 
serve the needs of the parish, school and home; 
(2) encourage creative and scholarly endeavor 
in all areas related to worship; (3) stimulate 
the attainment of high standards of perform- 
ance. The society shall devise ways and means 
for improving cultural standards, taste and 
craftsmanship as they relate to the worship 
life of the Lutherans of America. While the 
Lutheran heritage of the past will serve as the 
basis for all study and activity, this society 
shall also foster a continuing creativity which 
seeks to serve and convey the message of the 
Word to the Church in a contemporary 
idiom.” 





To function effectively within such a broad 
framework, and to carry on the continuing 
activity of the society, twelve commissions 
have been designated. Each commission con- 
centrates on a particular area of worship. They 
are: 

1. Theological foundations of Christian 
worship and the arts 
Liturgical worship 
Hymnology 
Architecture 
Organs and other musical instruments 
Choral Music for the Church Year 
Fine Arts 
Literature and Drama 
Parish music 
Professional standards and studies 
Musicology and research 
. Audio-visual communications (radio, 


film, TV) 


When a person becomes a member of the 
society, he is asked to specify interest in a 
particular commission and is encouraged to 
participate in the work of the commission. A 
church choir director, for example, might 
specify interest in the commission on Choral 
Music for the Church Year. At the national 
conference in Minneapolis last June, this com- 
mission decided to begin compiling an authori- 
tative list of choral literature with texts based 
on the propers for the church year. In addi- 
tion, a serious study of the function of the 
choir in a liturgical service was proposed. 
Every commission member is encouraged to 
assist in this study. The published results un- 
doubtedly will be of great value to every choir 
director concerned with doing the best job 
possible at the parish level. 

Another important, if less tangible benefit 
of membership will be fellowship with other 
directors and worship leaders from every Lu- 
theran body throughout the country. The 
society hopes to provide opportunity for 
meaningful associations and the sharing of 
common ideas and aspirations. 

The founders do not think of the society as 
an official organization which will be handing 
down pontifical judgments and pronounce- 
ments concerning worship. “Rather,” as Dr. 
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Edgar S. Brown, Jr., has written, “this group 
will render service most effectively if it can 
become an open forum, a place where inter- 
ested Christians can come to exchange ideas, 
to bat them about in friendly discussion, and 
to learn.” 

One vehicle for continuing discussion where 
sharing and learning can take place will be the 
society’s new semiannual journal, Response. 
Containing authoritative and scholarly articles 
and reviews, this journal will provide the 
membership with stimulation to creative 
thought and action. It will be a valuable addi- 
tion to existing periodicals in the area of wor- 
ship and the arts. Furthermore, it will attempt 
to point up the interrelatedness of all the arts 
in worship and emphasize their basic unity. 

In order that the work of the society can be 
effectively related to the local and parish level, 
regional conferences throughout the country 
are being proposed. Successful conferences 
have already been held in California, Colorado, 
Illinois, and Minnesota. Since many people 
will not find it possible to attend a national 
conference, these regional meetings will be- 
come an increasingly important factor in the 
society’s growth and development. 

The next major event on the society’s 
calendar is the second annual conference to be 
held June 10-12, on the campus of Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio. Dr. Joseph Sittler, 
of the Federated Theological Faculty of the 
University of Chicago, will deliver the keynote 
address elaborating on the general conference 
theme, “Response—in Worship, Music and the 
Arts.” 

The future of this vigorous young organiza- 
tion appears to have significant possibilities. A 
revival of interest in the worship life of the 
church is unmistakably in evidence and the 
shape and integrity of this revival will be one 
of the society’s major concerns. Its first major 
challenge is to involve American Lutherans in 
a program seeking to bring new vitality and 
depth to worship—the highest expression of 
the Christian life. 


Nore: For information concerning membership, 
write to the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music 
and the Arts, 2375 Como Avenue, St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 
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) by Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


Ricky Nelson, Elvis Presley, and Pat Boone 
often ring more bells for today’s church youth 
than Johann Sebastian Bach. But take it from 
one who has worked fulltime with young peo- 
ple for the last nine years, church youth will 
drop the Presleys in favor of the Bachs any- 
time conditions are right. 

Just to make certain that we have a com- 
mon understanding of the term “youth choir,” 
let’s take a brief look at the matter. The age 
range often varies. In some congregations— 
this is probably the average—the range is four- 
teen to eighteen years. It is customary in other 
congregations to set confirmation as the en- 
trance date and high school graduation as the 
exit date. In still other congregations, where 
youthful choristers are plentiful, there may be 
both junior high and senior high choirs, instead 
of one youth choir. 


Attendance 


In this day and age, teenagers are not prone 
to join the youth choir just because “it’s the 
proper thing to do,” or because “Mother in- 
sists that I should,” or because “the choir 
director needs some recruits to fill vacant 
chairs.” Dangling awards and prizes as bait 
for an exceptional attendance record at prac- 
tices and performances may work wonders 
with children, but teenagers are not children. 

Children will join a church choir, attend 
practice with devoted regularity, and register 
perfect attendance at church worship services 
when their choir is scheduled to sing. One 
reason is simple: Children are still at the beck 
and call of their parents. 
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But youth are different. Their parents may 
be responsible for getting them to attend the 
first youth choir practice session. With sug- 
gestive threats of one kind or another, parents 
may be able to force their teenagers to hang 
on for as much as a month or two. But the 
day will come when the young person exer- 
cises his own prerogative. If the choir sessions 
appear to be a waste of time, he will assume 
the role of a fulltime absentee. 


The real answer 


The youth choir succeeds or fails on the 
ability of the director. It is that simple. At 
first, this may sound like an overstatement, but 
it is not. The Boy Scouts of America learned 
a long time ago that ninety per cent of the 
success of a scout troop depends on the scout 
master; the scouts are responsible for about 
ten per cent of the troop’s effectiveness. This 
ratio is not out of line for the director and his 
choir. 

Ask a youth choir member what he likes 
about his experiences, and don’t be surprised 
if he replies, “I have an opportunity to sing a 
type of music in youth choir that I can’t sing 
anywhere else.” 

But if you want to know the real answer, 
the typical young person would probably say, 
“I like the youth choir because we’ve got a 
good director!” 

Most teenagers don’t care how many con- 
servatories of music have awarded you de- 
grees. In brief, they aren’t interested—even 
slightly—in your musical pedigree. 

Success stems from the choir director’s 





“O.K. status” in the eyes of the young people. 
The choir director must be able to deliver the 
goods, that is to say, he must know the choir- 
directing business. Youth will have no part 
of a bluffer. It has been my opinion ever since 
I was a boy that adults can fool adults much 
of the time. However, you don’t fool young 
people. You may think you are fooling them, 
but you are merely a fool to think so. Young 
people will not accept a fake of any descrip- 
tion. Honesty is always the wisest policy when 
working with them. 


Knowing teenagers 


But even more important than delivering the 
goods is the choir director’s ability to get along 
with youth, to understand them, to appreciate 
them just as they are, and to do his best to 
meet their musical needs. Youth prefer being 
treated as adults. They demand a director who 
understands his music-makers as well as his 
music. 
You see, young people are generally ac- 
customed to top-notch directors in the public 
school system, whether it be band, orchestra, 
chorus, or choir. If the church choir director 
is having problems getting a youth choir 
underway, or keeping the youth choir intact, 
he may benefit from a few consultation sessions 
with his counterpart in the public school 
system. 
The youth choir director will also profit 
from knowing as much as he can learn about 
teenagers’ likes and dislikes. For example, 
youth hymn preferences, based on interviews 
with more than two thousand teenagers, are 
ranked in this order: 
1. Hymns familiar to everyone. 
2. Hymns with stirring tunes and simple 
language. 

. Hymns with a particular message for 
youth. 

. Hymns with unfamiliar tunes, yet very 
good poetry. 

5. Hymns with slow-moving tunes. 

Discipline is usually no problem where the 
youth are getting their time’s worth. If a 
youth choir director is plagued with the prob- 
lem of discipline, it may be the red flag indi- 
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cator that something is wrong with him, or his 
directing technique, or his selection of music, 
or his understanding of youth—any or all of 
these. He probably doesn’t need a psychiatrist, 
just a first-class volume on youth psychology. 

Teenagers usually want no part of a choir 
if members of their own inner circle are not 
participating. An abundance of lasses and a 
scarcity of lads will force some fellows to shy 
away, while such a composition is made to 
order for other fellows. 


Graduation 


If you want maximum effort from young 
people, don’t mix them with adults—at least 
not until they have reached their nineteenth 
or twentieth birthday. 

In many congregations, youth supposedly 
“graduate” from the youth choir to the adult 
choir when they are about nineteen. Even 
then this is a painful experience for the average 
young person, even if he is blessed with a 
gifted voice. 

First of all, the average young person regrets 
leaving his peers, who have like interests and 
concerns. The parting is even more painful if 
he has really enjoyed his experience in the 
youth choir or if he has to graduate alone. 
This is natural. He’s been happy; he was sure 
of his position in the youth choir. He may 
have had top billing as featured soloist. A few 
other graduates moving up at the same time 
will make life in the adult choir a much more 
palatable adventure. 

The question comes up of how many choirs 
a congregation should sponsor. From a young 
person’s viewpoint, the answer is as many as 
are required to meet the music interests needs 
of the congregation’s youth. Many congrega- 
tions have enough teenagers to form a youth 
choir if they search their prospect list care- 
fully and recruit diligently. 

This choir can sing regularly in the church 
service. Sometimes their enthusiasm and 
quality of performance will inspire the adult 
choir to do better work. In the youth choir, 
teenagers can be members of a successful, 
going concern. This much is sure: It all de- 
pends on the youth choir director. 
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third in a series by 
LINDEN J. LUNDSTROM 


CHILDREN CAN SING MASTERWORKS 


Musical illiteracy is a basic problem with 
church choirs any age. The ambitious choir- 
master has many of his dreams for a parish 
music program dissipated because his singers 
cannot read music. He has to teach the music 
by rote or fall back on a limited repertoire. 
The children’s choir and the junior choir usu- 
ally know a few responses, some Christmas 
and Easter music, and not much else. 

The problem of learning to read music also 
concerned Odo of Cluny in the tenth century. 
He devised a method that consisted in part of 
learning to read intervals by associating them 
with the beginning of a familiar song. For 
instance, using songs familiar to us, the perfect 
fourth is found in the first two notes of “Auld 
Lang Syne” and the major sixth in “My Bon- 
nie Lies over the Ocean.” 


a Perfect 4th Major 6th 
= 


ej 
oO a . 
Odo worked out a series of songs based on 
all the intervals. He wrote, regarding his 
method for learning to read, 

















With the passage of not many days they [the 
choir boys] were singing at first sight and 
extempore and without a fault anything writ- 
ten in music, something, which until now ordi- 
nary singers had never bec able to do, many 
continuing to practice and study singing for 
fifty years without profit. 

A century later, Guido d’Arezzo, a teacher 
and choir-trainer, simplified the process of 
learning music. He made practical application 
of the staff and the system of solmization, that 
is using syllables to designate degrees of the 
scale. He based his system of solmization on 
the ancient hymn to St. John the Baptist. The 
phrases began on succeeding scale steps, and he 
used the first syllable from each phrase: ut, re, 
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mi, fa, sol, la. This is called the “movable do.” 

With these suggestions, let us now take a 
look at results of research being done in the 
second half of the twentieth century. 

In the Journal of Music Theory, March, 
1957, Stanley Fletcher suggests that sight 
reading should be based on a “recognition 
vocabulary” of familiar music such as folk- 
play songs, patriotic songs, and hymns. Such 
a vocabulary of musical phrases would form 
the basis for sight reading new material made 
up of familiar parts. We see here a patallel 
with the practice in first grade reading books 
where the word “mother” is learned as a 
complete symbol rather than a combination of 
the six letters, m-o-t-h-e-r. Experimenting 
with such a system, we have taken the first 
phrases of two familiar Christmas carols, “Si- 
lent Night” and “Joy to the World,” and used 
them for our first two musical “words” in a 
recognition vocabulary. 
bo — e 
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Later simple combinations like the following 
one can be created for sight reading. 
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Joy to the world this ho - ly night 


In an experimental class of average second 
grade children we found that they could 
readily read material based upon the “recog- 
nition vocabulary.” 





Let us now see how to apply some of the 
sight reading principles that have been sug- 
gested in junior choir rehearsal. Obviously 
any sight reading must be preceded by a pe- 
riod of rote learning. We believe that the 
vocabulary will be most meaningful if it is 
based on the hymns of the church. The greater 
the memorized repertoire, the easier it will be 
to find familiar musical phrases to use for a 
sight reading vocabulary. Taking the four- 
note pattern from the beginning of “Joy to the 
World” we can now ask the singers to read 
the beginning of such hymn tunes as “Vul- 
pius,” “Old Hundredth,” “Ach Gott und 
Herr,” “Luther Seminary,” and others begin- 
ning with a do, ti, la, sol pattern regardless of 
the key. 


VULPIUS 
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Similarly, a rhythmic recognition vocabu- 
lary can be built up for the reading of rhythm. 
The total aspect of the musical score must be 
approached from several angles before real 
sight reading can be accomplished. 

It is best to begin at the level of the low- 
est grade in the choir and to proceed as rapidly 
as the children of that grade can assimilate the 
material. Ten or fifteen minutes spent in sight 
reading at each rehearsal will be time well in- 
vested. The music class material being pub- 
lished in the Choir School Guild is written for 
the purpose of developing sight readers. 

A good plan for rehearsal might be as fol- 
lows: spend the first five minutes in vocalizing 


or voice drill, then five minutes singing famil- 
iar hymns and songs, and then ten minutes 
preparing the music to be used at the next 
appearance of the choir. The following ten or 
fifteen minutes could be given to the sight 
reading lesson. This will lead naturally into 
the reading of new music to be learned. It is 
best to end a rehearsal by singing something 
familiar to send the children away singing. 

Such a program calls for careful planning by 
the director. First of all, the course of study 
should be studied in detail and examples of 
melodic intervals, recognition vocabulary, and 
rhythmic patterns found in the prospective 
repertoire of the choir. These isolated exam- 
ples can form a core of sight reading material 
to be used as the lessons progress. Other ex- 
amples from a published course of study and 
some invented by the director can also be 
used. A great deal of drill with the vocabulary 
will pay big dividends later. The children 
should also be encouraged to compose musical 
phrases using the patterns that they have 
learned. Proceed slowly at first, making sure 
that each beginning step is mastered. As time 
goes by the tempo of learning will accelerate. 

At its best, a sight reading program in the 
regular rehearsal is a second choice for the 
serious church musician. The finest sight read- 
ing is found where there are schools teaching 
the subject just as thoroughly and seriously as 
secular schools teach the reading of the Eng- 
lish language. In the choir school the child is 
taught from a graded course of study written 
for his own level. The children of each grade 
are separated for the study of music funda- 
mentals and individual help. 

This is a long term program and should not 
even be considered unless there is an intention 
of carrying it out over a period of years. We 
do not expect our children to be able to read 
Shakespeare until they have been reading for 
ten years. The language of music also re- 
quires study if it is to be mastered. 

The next time we hear a masterpiece of 
sacred choral music, let us remember that the 
chances are ten to one that this composition 
was written to be sung by a “junior choir” in 


Rome, Leipzig, or London. 
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BY LAWRIE HAMILTON 


“in the Good Old Summertime” 


After the choir has worked hard all winter, it 
is fun to get together to play. Early in the 
summer is a good time to plan an outing. There 
is something special about the first picnics of 
the season, and more people are likely to be 
in town. 

A choir picnic may encourage attendance, 
make the singers feel more important as mem- 
bers of a church organization, help newcomers 
get to know other members—but its main pur- 
pose is fun. Each person can have a good time 
and be glad that he came. 

There is a secret to having a picnic that is 
fun for everyone. It is planning. You will 
probably have to initiate the idea. Suggest it 
to the choir officers, and with them all details 
can be worked out, games and food planned, 
site selected. 

After talking with the officers, discuss picnic 
ideas with the choir, and select a date. Have 
the choir decide who is to be invited. Usually 
they want husbands, wives, and children to 
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come. Young people may want to bring a 
friend. The pastor and his family are invited. 
The music committee and any other people 
who contribute directly to the choir may also 
be included. 

Since there may be families with children, 
it is best to have the picnic in the afternoon. 
A Sunday afternoon is fine. Starting at three 
o’clock gives everyone time to go home after 
church, change clothes, and have lunch. 

The easiest way to arrange a ride for every- 
one is to have each person put on a piece of 
paper his name, address, the number of people 
he is inviting, and how many people he can 
take or that he needs transportation. This will 
have to be done after the date has been 
announced. From the list you can later ask 
drivers to pick up convenient riders. Also 
check to see that others invited have rides. 
Type out directions for each driver with the 
address and phone number of anyone he may 


be picking up. 
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Finding a place for the picnic can be done 
by the choir officers. It should be close by, 
not much more than a half-hour drive. There 
should be picnic tables and benches, a place for 
a fire, water, toilet facilities, and enough grassy 
space for both the children’s games and the 
adults’ games. Many public parks require 
permits, so check whether you will need one 
and apply for it several weeks ahead of time. 

The picnic should be planned so that there 
is something to do and something to look 
forward to. Keep in mind the people who 
will be there. Practically every group will 
want to play first, then eat, and end with 
group singing. 

To plan games for adults and children takes 
imagination and some good books that suggest 
outdoor games. The first game played should 
be one that can be started when the first people 
arrive and joined by others later. Also, it’s 
easier if it is a game for both adults and 
children. 

One game that meets these requirements, 
and usually gets people started having fun, is 
Balloon to the Moon. Each person is given a 
balloon to blow up just as big as he can—it 
takes a lot of air to get to the moon. One 
person starts the game by standing on a marked 
spot in the center of a clearing and letting go 
of his balloon. The air rushing out of it will 
make it swoop around before it flattens out on 
the ground. The object of the game is to see 
whose balloon lands the farthest away from 
the center spot. During the game the person 
whose balloon has soared the greatest distance 
so far may stand where it landed until another 
one goes farther. A measuring tape will be 
needed. It’s fair to try to make the balloon 
go as far as possible when launching it. This 
part of the game is often the funniest. 

To prepare for this game, buy enough bal- 
loons the same size for everyone, and put the 
balloons and a measuring tape in a paper bag 
labeled “first game.” If prizes are given, put 
them in the bag, too. 

Now the picnic is underway. As the first 
game ends, start the second. Children and 
adults may be divided, with choir members 
taking turns supervising the children. 
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A good game to follow the first one is a 
balloon toss with water-filled balloons. Adults 
and children can play this game at the same 
time but in different groups. 

For the children, have an adult lead them to 
the area in which the rest of their games will 
be played. The leader will need an adult helper. 
One has the children number off (one, two, 
one, two) and divides them in two even lines. 
The other adult fills the balloons full of water 
and ties them. If there is an extra child, one 
of the leaders can be his partner. Explain that 
each child will throw a balloon back and forth 
to the person across from him, getting farther 
and farther apart until the balloon breaks. The 
last pair with an unbroken balloon are the 
winners. Give one line the filled balloons and 
tell them “toss,” “take a step back,“ “toss.” 
They’ll catch on. Have extra balloons for the 
children when the games are over. Some of 
these can be used now in a balloon relay race. 

For this game, number off two teams. Have 
one older child from each team stand at a 
marked line about thirty feet from the rest of 
his team. Give the first child in each line 
three balloons. On the word “Go,” the first 
person in each line runs with the balloons to 
his teammate at the marked line, gives him the 
balloons, and then waits there. The child who 
had been standing at the line runs back to his 
team with the balloons, gives them to the next 
person in line, and goes to the end of the line. 
This is repeated until the child who started 
out at the marked line is back there again. Tell 
the teams to raise their hands when their starter 
gets there to show that they are the winners. 

If the weather is not hot, the water-balloon 
toss can be skipped and the relay started 
instead. 

The youngest children may need other 
amusements. The balloons are a good start. 
The party planners should check the list to 
see if there will be children under six. They 
can be given a big ball, clay, crayons, paints, 
lots of big sheets of paper. The materials for 
them should be put in a paper bag and labeled. 
Several persons should be asked to take turns 
watching the children, although the less 
obviously they supervise, the better. 
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For adults, after the first game, Balloon to 
the Moon, the leader tells each person to take 
a partner and starts the water-filled balloon 
toss. In selecting more games for adults, the 
planners should keep in mind the ages and 
agility of the choir and their guests. Games 
that some people can’t play may scatter the 
group, unless they are hilarious to watch. 
Croquet, badminton, and horseshoes are fun. 

Both children and adults enjoy prizes. A 
prize should not be anything big. Something 
from the dime store is best. For example, 
plastic toy instruments are inexpensive, and 
they add to the festivity. There should be 
enough prizes on hand in case of ties or close 
runner-ups, and enough so that every child 
gets one sometime during the day. Give the 
prizes at the end of each game. 

After four or five games, a good closing 
game is a scavenger hunt for things that can be 
found around the park—an oak leaf, a white 
stone, an acorn, an ant, a dead branch shaped 
like an S. This gives everyone a chance to 
take a walk. The group can be divided, the 
men against the women. Children who are 
old enough can be included. The winners get 
their picnic lunch served to them. Set a time 
limit of half an hour or forty-five minutes, 
and the team that has found the most objects 
on the list wins. 

In preparing for the scavenger hunt, think 
about the place the picnic will be and what 
objects might be found there. Type several 
copies of the list to give the captains of the 
teams and have paper sacks for the teams. 

When the teams get back, everything should 
be ready to start cooking—the picnic table set, 
foed to be cooked arranged near the fire, fire 
built. As much as possible should be ready 
when it is brought to the picnic. The less 
work there is to getting the food ready, the 
more everyone feels a part of the picnic. Hot 
dogs are particularly good to have because 
more people can help cook. When planning 
the food, make a check list of everything that 
will be needed—matches, newspapers to start 
a fire, firewood if necessary. 

Singing makes a happy ending. It usually 
just starts, although one person can be primed 
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to start with songs everyone will know. People 
like to sing rounds, and they may want to sing 
some hymns. Perhaps someone with an auto- 
harp or ukulele will bring it along. 

In case of rain, have a second date already 
announced. Postponement is better than try- 
ing to have the picnic indoors, since the games 
would be for outdoors and there probably 
would be too many children. 

The whole picnic can be planned in two 
meetings plus outside work. At the first meet- 
ing the planning can be divided among the 
officers—adults games, children’s games, food, 
and transportation. Discuss each part and 
listen to the suggestions. Make notes for each 
person of the ideas suggested and the things 
to be done. For example, “buy one hundred 
balloons.” 

At the second meeting go over the additional 
plans each officer has worked out and decide 
what people are to be asked to do the various 
jobs. For example, Mrs. Jones could take the 
children for the first two games and Mrs. 
Smith could help her. The president can make 
a list and ask the people at the next rehearsal. 

If each person knows clearly and specifically 
how he is to help, the planning will be done 
well, and the picnic will be fun for everyone— 
including the officers and director. 
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EOITOR'S NOTES 


’ Professor Daniel Moe is national president of the Lutheran Society for 
Worship, Music and the Arts. From him we hear the inside story of this 
very young organization—how it started and why it started. Mr. Moe is 
director of choral music at the University of Denver and is known nationally 


as a conductor, lecturer, and composer. 


Mr. Linden J. Lundstrom continues his series of articles for the junior choir 
and children’s choir directors with a discussion of sight reading. His fourth 


and last article will deal with training children’s voices. 


Executive Secretary of the Luther League of America, Leslie Conrad, Jr., 


has worked fulltime for nine years with young people of high school age. 


For choir directors who plan their music according to the liturgical church 
year, we have the second of two articles by Dr. N. Leroy Norquist on the 
Trinity season. “Keynotes for Trinity” gives briefly the theme for each 


Sunday and is intended to serve as a quick reference when selecting music. 


The anthems reproduced this month in the JourNaL were selected for general 
use. You might like to investigate the cantata Every Word and Thought 


from which “God Shall Do My Advising” comes. If you like folktunes, 


“My Heart Is Longing to Praise My Savior” is for you. Your treble voices 
will find “Holy Is God, the Lord of Sabaoth” a little different and 
challenging. “Turn Not Thy Face”—just enjoy it. 


ve 
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To help you when selecting anthems 


KEYNOTES FOR TRINITY 


BY N. LEROY NORQUIST 


Trinity season is a period of instruction in the 
meaning of the Christian faith. Trinity Sun- 
day, standing at the center of the church year, 
summarizes what has gone before, making use 
of the doctrine of the triune God. The mean- 
ing of this doctrine for our lives is then un- 
folded throughout the remaining Sundays. 

We can see a certain progression of thought 
as we proceed from Sunday to Sunday, begin- 
ning with Trinity Sunday itself, where we 
express our praise and adoration of the God 
whose depth of mystery and wisdom is beyond 
our understanding. 

The first Sunday after Trinity sets forth the 
theme for the entire season. All the lessons 
for this day emphasize that the central element 
in the Christian religion is love. The Old 
Testament lesson emphasizes God’s love for 
Israel. The Epistle states boldly that “God is 
love.” The Gospel shows that love is the basic 
element in all relationships with God and man. 


The Call of God 


The remainder of the Sundays seem to fall 
into four divisions.* The first of the four 
sections may be entitled “The Call of God.” 
This theme, which carries through the fifth 
Sunday, is illustrated in various ways. The 
Gospel for the second Sunday is the parable 
of the Great Supper, the call going out far and 
wide to all manner of men. 

In the lessons for the third Sunday this idea 
is expanded to show that God not only calls 
but actually goes out seeking, just as a shep- 
herd seeks his lost sheep. 

Next we see that God’s call has ultimate 
dimensions. The Epistle for the fourth Sunday 


* Paul Z. Strodach, The Church Year (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1924), p. 183. 
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speaks of the final redemption of our bodies. 
The call is not a summons to a life of ease but 
a call to suffer and to exercise forbearance. 
The final blessing, however, far exceeds any 
suffering we may endure in the present life. 
Finally, on the fifth Sunday, we have the call 
of Peter. Here we see Peter examining himself 
in the presence of Christ. We perceive that 
answering the call involves the agony of put- 
ting to death the old Adam in us. This agony 
is only temporary, however, and will be re- 
placed by the life of blessedness, as the Old 
Testament lesson so beautifully reminds us. 


The Believer's New Standing with God 

The second division opens with the sixth 
Sunday and may be termed “The Believer’s 
New Standing with God.” The lessons for this 
day declare that the new life is a life of right- 
eousness. This righteousness is not man’s doing; 
it is God who creates within man a new heart. 

This theme is carried out on the seventh 
Sunday with the telling of the story of the 
feeding of the four thousand. The early church 
thought of this event as foreshadowing the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. The theme 
for the day is, then, that the new life can be 
sustained only as the believer “feeds on” 
Christ’s gifts of love. 

The new life, however, is constantly in 
danger, according to the lessons of the eighth 
Sunday. False prophets arise to interrupt our 
fellowship with other believers. The Christian 
must retain his fellowship with other believers 
if he would be kept from danger. 

The ninth and tenth Sundays enjoin the idea 
of watchfulness. The new life is not given 
once for all; it can be lost. The Gospel re- 
minds us that we must always be preparing for 
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the future. On the tenth Sunday we are warned 
against resting on our laurels. In these lessons, 
however, the danger has progressed almost 
beyond repair. The Corinthians in the Epistle 


lesson are on the point of cursing God. 
Another side of the Christian life appears 

in the eleventh Sunday. Since no man can 

claim that he has won the new life himself, but 


LESSONS APPOINTED FOR THE TRINITY SEASON 


This chart is a quick reference which may be used when selecting music in 
accord with the Propers. These lessons are from the Book of Common Prayer, 
the Lutheran Hymnal, end the Service Book and Hymnal. Selections which 
are not the same are noted (CP), (LH), (SB). Variations of one verse or less 
are not noted. The rubrics in each book explain which lessons are to be used 
on the last Sunday in Trinity. The Book of Common Prayer does not use the 
last three Sundays on the chart. The Old Testament lessons are taken from the 
Service Book and Hymnal. 


Trinity 
Sunday 
Trinity I 
Il 


Ili 


EPISTLE 


Rom. 11:33-36 
Rev. 4:1-11 


1 John 4:16-21 
1 John 4:7-21 
1 John 3:13-18 
1 John 3: 13-24 
1 Pet. 5:6-11 
Rom. 8:18-23 
1 Pet. 3:8-15 
Rom. 6:3-11 
Rom. 6: 19-23 
Rom. 8:12-17 


1 Cor. 10:1-13 
1 Cor. 10:6-13 
1 Cor. 12:1-11 
1 Cor. 15:1-10 
2 Cor. 3:4-9 
(LH) 2 Cor. 3:4-11 
Gal. 3:16-22 
Gal. 5:16-24 


Gal. 5:25—6:10 
(CP) Gal. 6:11-18 
Eph. 3:13-21 
Eph. 4:1-6 
1 Cor. 1:4-9 
(CP) Eph. 4:17-32 
(LH) Eph. 4:22-28 
(SB) Eph. 4:17-28 
Eph. 5:15-21 
Eph. 6:10-17 
(CP) Eph. 6:10-20 
Phil. 1:3-11 


Phil. 3:17-21 

Col. 1:9-14 
(CP) Col. 1:3-12 

1 Thess. 4: 13-18 
(LH) 2 Pet. 3:3-14 
(SB) 1 Thess. 5:1-11 
(LH) 1 Thess. 5:1-11 
(SB) 2 Pet. 3:8-14 


GOSPEL 

John 3:1-15 
(SB) Matt. 28:18-20 

Luke 16:19-31 


Luke 14:16-24 


Luke 15:1-10 
Luke 6:36-42 
Luke 5:1-11 
Matt. 5: 20-26 
Mark 8:1-9 
Matt. 7:15-21 
(LH) Matt. 7:15-23 
Luke 16:1-9 
(CP) Luke 15:11-32 
L-tke 19:41-47 
Luke 18:9-14 
Mark 7:31-37 


Luke 10:23-37 
Luke 17:11-19 
Matt. 6:24-34 


Luke 7:11-17 
Luke 14:1-11 
Matt. 22:34-46 
Matt. 9:1-8 


Matt. 22:1-14 
John 4:46-54 


Matt. 18:21-35 
(LH) Matt. 18:23-35 

Matt. 22:15-22 

Matt. 9: 18-26 


Matt. 24:15-28 
Matt. 25:31-46 


Matt. 25:1-13 


OLD TESTAMENT 
LESSON 


Isa. 6:1-8 
Deut. 6:4-13 
Prov. 9:1-10 


Isa. 12:1-6 
Num. 6:22-27 
Lam. 3:22-33 
Ruth 1:1-18 
Isa. 62:6-12 
Jer. 23:16-29 


Prov. 16:1-9 


Jer. 7:1-11 
Dan. 9:15-19 
Isa. 29:17-21 


Zech. 7:4-10 
Prov. 4: 10-23 
1 Kings 17:8-16 


Job 5:17-26 
Prov. 25:6-14 


2 Chron. 1:7-12 
Gen. 28:10-17 


Prov. 2:1-9 
2 Sam. 7:18-29 
Prov. 3:11-20 


Prov. 8:11-22 
1 Kings 17:17-24 


Job 14:1-6 
Dan. 7:9-14 


Isa. 35:3-10 
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that it has been given to him by God, everyone 
must be humble before God. The Gospel 
boldly contrasts the Pharisee and publican. 


Applied Christianity 

We now begin a new section, the title of 
which might be “Applied Christianity.” The 
new life issues in deeds of love and service. 

The twelfth Sunday illustrates this theme by 
speaking of the ministry of the Word. The 
tongue is set free by Christ in order that the 
believer may bless God and bear witness. 

The thirteenth Sunday again brings the 
neighbor into focus. Christian love goes be- 
yond mere attention to legal requirements and 
serves the neighbor in acts of love and mercy. 

The fourteenth Sunday places emphasis on 
the danger of losing the new life because of 
the desires of the flesh. The Gospel of the 
Samaritan who returned to give thanks illus- 
trates that gratitude and praise are the soil 
which make possible the work of the Spirit. 

Singleness of heart is admonished in the 
fifteenth Sunday. The believer can have but 
one purpose in life. Nothing must divert him 
from serving God and trusting in him. This 
means also that he will “do good to all men.” 

Once again the neighbor and his needs are 
set forth in the sixteenth Sunday’s lessons. 
Here, however, the emphasis seems to be on 
Christians ministering to one another, comfort- 
ing, consoling, praying for one another, bear- 
ing each other’s burdens. 

Humility in relation to one’s fellow man is 
the theme of the seventeenth Sunday. The 
Epistle gives the reason: men are to be recon- 
ciled to one another. No man may act as if he 
were superior to another, for in so doing he is 
defeating God’s purpose to redeem all men. 

Finally, the entire third section is summar- 
ized on the eighteenth Sunday. The Christian 
is one who is “not lacking in any spiritual gift.” 
He has faith; he loves; he hopes and waits 
patiently for the coming of the Lord. 


The Last Things 

We now come to the fourth and final divi- 
sion, which might very well bear the title “The 
Last Things.” Attention is now on the future. 
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For example, the texts for the nineteenth Sun- 
day speak of the forgiveness of sins and the 
final state of perfection to which God will 
ultimately bring his children. 

The Gospel for the twentieth Sunday is 
another story of a feast, but here the emphasis 
is on the seriousness of rejecting the invitation. 
It is even possible to accept the call and yet act 
as one pleases, but such a person will be cast 
out. A believer should allow nothing to side- 
track him in preparing for the end of the age. 

The Epistle for the twenty-first Sunday 
emphasizes how many and how great are the 
dangers that the believer faces. The best pro- 
tection from these dangers is a steadfast faith. 

The judgment theme appears in the twenty- 
second Sunday. No man can pay the debt of 
sin which he owes, but Christ is willing to 
forgive the debt. However, if this forgiveness 
has been taken lightly, so that one is not willing 
to pass it on to others, it will be taken away. 

Citizenship in the kingdom is the theme of 
the twenty-third Sunday. He who is a citizen 
of God’s kingdom is also a good citizen of the 
earthly kingdom to which he belongs. Never- 
theless, he is an alien here and looks forward 
to a higher citizenship. 

The lessons for the twenty-fourth Sunday 
are centered around the idea of our need to be 
strengthened as we await the coming of the 
lord. The Gospel portrays the power of the 
Lord over death and strengthens our faith. 

The twenty-fifth Sunday brings us directly 
to the events of the last times. As the last day 
draws near, the forces of evil will do all in 
their power to destroy the believer. The be- 
liever in his helplessness cries out, as in the 
Collect and Introit, that God would have 
mercy on him and protect him. 

In the Gospel for the twenty-sixth Sunday 
we are brought into the throne room on the 
day of the last judgment. This day will come 
like a thief in the night, the Epistle reminds 
us, hence we must be watchful. 

The Gospel for the /ast Sunday in Trinity 
is the parable of the Ten Virgins. Again, 
watchfulness is exhorted. The finality of judg- 
ment is emphasized and the terrible earnest- 
ness of the Gospel message is reinforced. 





” Turn Not Thy Face’ 


JOHN MARCKANT, 1560 LELAND B. SATEREN 


Freely, not rushed 
(In the unaffected style of a religious folktune ® ) 


soLo® 
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voices) 
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do la- ment their sin; not that_gate a - gainst_ me, Lord, But — 
ay 


* Excepting the metrical Psalms, this is generally regarded as the oldest English hymn extant. 

* When sung as a concert piece, a fretted instrument—such as a lute or guitar—may be used as accompaniment throughout. 
Several chords, including a modal cadence, should be played as an introduction. 

* Preferably, but not necessarily, a male voice. Sing in the key most congenial to the soloist. 
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98-1449 God Shall Do My Advising Buxtehude 


CONCOROIA 


ChORAL SERIES 
God Shall Do My Advising 


Aus meines Herzens Grunde 

‘Neu Catechismus Gesangbiichlein” 
Hamburg, 1598 

DIETRICH BUXTEHUDE * (1637-1707) 


Edited and accompaniment arranged for organ 


[Andante] y by Paul G. Bunjes 


pam et. 2 


ig ities at BE 


98-1449 


*From the Cantata Every Word and Thought 97-6279 


© Copyright 1957 by CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, St. Louis, Mo. 
All Rights Reserved Printed in U. S. A. 
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Soprano Solo, 
Sopranos in unison, 
or Junior Choir 
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Holy Is God, the Lord of Sabaoth 7° 


MARTIN LUTHER, 1526 Jesaia, dem Propheten 
Tr., P.S.B. 


MARTIN LUTHER, 1526 
Setting by ANDREAS CRAPPIUS(1542- 1623) 
and flowing [e.d= 60] Edited by PARKE S. BARNARD 


SOPRANO! 


Ho - - ly is God, theLordof Sab- - - a 
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MY HEART IS LONGING TO PRAISE MY SAVIOR 


Princess EuGENIE OF SWEDEN 
Tr., P. A. SvEEGccEN, 1931 


Rather slowly 
SOPRANO 
ALTO 


P ee”, 
My heart_— 





Norwegian Folktune 
Arr., LELAND B. SATEREN 
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“eed ’ 
with Thee, e - ter - nal life.__ with Thee! 
*®A solo voice may be used for this stanza, with the choir humming a sustained accompaniment. 
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New ... in a Notable Series 


THE CHOIRMASTER’S WORKBOOK Vol. VI 
Dayton W. Nordin, Editor 


Like earlier volumes in this widely-hailed series, this new undated 
Workbook edition is designed to meet the multiple needs of the work- 
ing church musician in a 52-week period. Here are bright, terse, 
clear interpretations of choral technique, flexible record forms, new 
listings and special articles. $2.00 


at your bookstore or AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN Rock Island, IMlinols 





NOTICE 








The anthems appearing in this issue of the JOURNAL OF CHURCH 
MUSIC may be ordered as follows: 


NRC1449 


NRC1408 
NRAI211 


NRA1173 


God Shali Do My Advising. Buxtehude, edited and arranged by 
Bunjes (SATB) 22 


Holy Is God, the Lord of Sabaoth. Crappius, edited by Barnard (SSA) 20 


My Heart Is Longing fo Praise My Savior. Norwegian folktune arranged by 
Sateren (SATB) 18 


Turn Not Thy Face. Sateren (SATB) 18 


recommended 


NRS10491 
NRO18 
NRG2555 


The Lord God Is a Light. Greene, edited by Graves (SS) 20 
Rejoice! the Lord Is King. Gilbert (2 part) 20 
Lord of the Worlds Above. Thiman (SATB) 25 





~ ORDER FROM JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC 


2900 Queen Lane 
Philadelphia 29, Penna. 








FOR YOUR CHOIR 


NC133P 


Sterling Silver Choir Cross 
Beautiful cross on a silver chain. 


(NC9S51) Plain 134° x 15/16" $1.25* 
(NC9552) Same as above. Engraved $1.50* 
(NC9553) Engraved. 2 1/16" x 1 1/16" $1.75* 


Chrome Choir Cross 


Simple, dignified chrome cross. Long black 
woven cord. Designed for children's or young 
people's choirs, will give long wear with little 
care. 
(NC133P) Length, 2 inches 

45c each, $4.85 a dozen 
(NCI34P) Length 2!/2 inches 

55c each, $6.05 a dozen 


Choir Pins 


Beautifully designed gold organ pipes and 
laurel leaves handsomely finished in dark hard- 
fired enamel and gold plate. Safety catch. 
¥% x ¥% inch. 

(NC674) 85c each, $9.50 a dozen* 
Lyre made of polished gold plate. Wording: 
“Choir.” (LC387) 5c each, $10.50 a dozen* 


Choir Certificate 


Appropriate for any age— illustration brief 
story and certificate on inside. Folded, 5 7/16 
x 7/4 inches. Envelope. (NC672) bc each 


Children's Choir Pins 


Finished in dark blue hard-fired enamel and 
gold plate—shows blue and gold lyre. Safety 
catch. '/ x ¥% inch. 

(NC673) 85c each, $9.50 « dozen 


* Add 10% jewelry tax to these prices if bought for 
personal wear. 


order from UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


alse available at your nearest branch store 








